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3 
~ THE PROBLEM OF MEMEL. 


URING his long speech delivered in the Reichstag on May 21 

last, Herr Hitler made a pointed reference to Lithuania, 

in explanation of his insistence on excepting that country 

from the list of those with which he is ready to sign pacts of non- 
weression. Describing it as ‘“‘a State which ignores the most 
primitive laws of human society ’’ he accused Lithuania of per- 
cuting, torturing and maltreating the people of Memel in a most 
barbarous Way, as a punishment for still adhering to their German 
elings, and went on to say that in Lithuania 140,000 Germans 
had been reduced to so low a status that they were even denied 
the primitive right that is allowed to every beast of the field. 
By this I mean the right of remaining devoted to the old master 

id the community in which it was born.” 

fhe Chancellor’s argument was based on two contentions : 
first, that the Memellanders are German, and second, that after 
being torn away from Germany by force, “ their feeling of allegiance 
to their motherland is treated as a punishable crime,’’ the respon- 
sible guarantors of the Memel Statute having failed, so far “ to 
induce Lithuania to respect the most primitive of human rights.” 
How much justification there is for these charges is a matter not 

nly of considerable interest, but also of vital importance for the 
future tranquillity of Eastern Europe. 

lhat Memel was seized forcibly by Lithuania‘ while still in 
the hands of the Allied and Associated Powers is now a matter 
of history, and the only plea which could be put forward in justifi- 
cation of the coup de main was that it had been the intention of 
the Peace Conference to assign the district to Lithuania, and that 
without Memel the new country would possess no port. This was, 
as a matter of fact, the reason why the district was separated from 
Germany, for it had previously belonged to the Kingdom of Prussia 
is part of its inheritance from the Knights of the Teutonic Order. 
[he district itself comprised the port and a strip of land about 
70 miles long and from 10 to 20 miles in breadth on the right bank 
of the River Niemen, while the inhabitants, numbering some 
145,000, were mostly Lithuanian in the country areas,* and almost 
entirely German in the town itself. 

The Allies took over the government of Memel from Germany 
as soon as the Versailles Treaty had been ratified,’ and until the 
coup of January, 1922, the administration was supervised by a 
French High Commissioner, under whom German officials ‘‘ carried 








1) On January 15, 1923, Lithuanian troops occupied the town, on the 


thdrawal of a French garrison which was greatly outnumbered and did not offer 
serious resistance 
(2) About half of the agricultural population used the Lithuanian language 


$5 
iccording to disinterested observers, they were more German than Lithuanian, 
on r Russian, in their cultural outlook and sympathies. 
Les }) It was by Article 99 of the Treaty that Germany renounced her sovereignty 


r the territory. 
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on’’ more or less as before, To what extent the loss of Vilna was 
responsible for the decision to seize the town by force it is difficult 
to say ; but the fact that General Zeligovski’ s action was completely 
successful must have made a deep impression on the Lithuanians. 
who also may have had some reason to fear that the Allies might 
decide to give Memel the status of a self-governing territory, like 
Danzig. This would have been a serious matter for Lithuania 
since it would have been tantamount to depriving her of contro! 
over her own foreign trade, not to mention the possibility that 
Poland, who was not satisfied with the arrangements at Danzig’ 
might attempt to bring the port in some way under her influence. 


In any case, the delay in settling the future status of the district 
proved fatal. The Lithuanians chose for their action a moment 
when France was preparing for the invasion of the Ruhr and, 
faced by the fait accompli of Lithuanian occupation of the town, 
the Conference of Ambassadors, after a strong protest in Kovno, 
accepted an arrangement* which registered the acquiescence of 
the Allied Powers in the new situation. 

A series of proposals were then put forward for a permanent 
settlement of the status of the area, but these were unacceptable 
to Lithuania, principally because they included provision for giving 
Poland a share in the management of the port. The difficulty was 
eventually resolved in September, 1923, by an appeal to the League 
and a special Commission, after visits te Memel, and to Warsaw 
and Kovno, succeeded in drawing up a Convention which was 
accepted and was signed by the representatives of the Allies on 
May 7 and by Lithuania on May 17, 1924.° 

By this instrument, and the Statute appended, Lithuania was 
given juridical sovereignty over Memel, which, however, was 
constituted an autonomous area, with popular representation and 
with institutions providing for complete equality between the tw 
races, German and Lithuanian, both of whose languages wer 
recognized as official languages in the Territory. The Adminis 
tration was entrusted to a Directorate of five members, the President 
of which is appointed by the (Lithuanian) Governor of Meme! 
and himself appoints the other four members. He is entitled | 
hold office, however, only so long as he possesses the confidence 0! 
the Local Landtag, or Seimelis, and the Directorate as a whole 1s 
obliged to resign if that body refuses it its confidence. 

It should be added that Article 15 of the Statute* gave th 
Governor of Memel, in agreement with the Directorate, power t 
dissolve the Landtag, but it stipulated that elections for the nev 
Chamber must take place within six weeks of the Cate of dissolution. 


(1) ‘Poland later solved the difficulty by building a port at Gdynia 

(2) This was signed in Memel on February 15, 1923. 

(3) The Commission was presided over by Mr. Norman Davis, mort 
well-known as U.S. Ambassador-at-large. 

(4) For the text of this see Treaty Series No. 48, (1925). Cmd. 2541. 
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As to the management of the Port, which, by an annex to the 
Statute, was “‘ considered as a port of international concern’ a 
Harbour Board was constituted and given full control. It con- 
sisted of three members, one appointed by the Lithuanian Govern- 
nt, one appointed by the Memel Directorate and “ representing 

economic interests of the Territory,’’ and the third by the 
League of Nations,* and “ not a citizen of a Niemen riparian State.” 
[his Board reports annually to the Lithuanian Government, a 
copy of its report being sent to Geneva; its decisions are by 
majority. 

‘he status of Memel was guaranteed by the four Allied Govern- 
ments of France, Great Britain, Italy and Japan, the four signatories 
of the Convention. None of them, however, had a permanent 
representative at Memel, while there was no direct means of access 
to the League except that, by Article 17 of the Convention, any 
member of the League Council was declared to be entitled to draw 
hat body’s attention to any infraction of its terms.* Also, there 
was a nominee of a League organ permanently stationed at Memel 
n the person of the neutral chairman of the Harbour Board, but 
his functions were confined to the administration of the port. 

Very soon after the Convention came into force it was evident 
that friction would occur between the local authorities and the 
Kovno Government. As Professor Toynbee writes :* ‘‘ The arbi- 
trary separation of Memel from Germany had increased rather 
than diminished the loyalty of the German inhabitants to the 
Reich, and this loyalty manifested itself both in a determination 
to preserve the German character of the city’s culture and in- 
stitutions, and in a readiness to suspect Lithuania of encroachments 
upon the autonomous rights and other privileges which had been 
onferred by the Memel Convention.”’ 

[he German Government, on its side, felt it incumbent upon it 
to protect the interests of its former subjects, and both at Geneva 

iter its admission to the League—and by direct intervention 
in Kovno, sought to get redress for the grievances of the Territory. 
[his tended to give the question the aspect of a dispute between 
Germany and Lithuania, two countries whose economic interests 
were In many ways identified, since Germany was Lithuania’s 
best customer. The disputes were, however, chiefly political in 
character, and arose from the application of the terms of the 
Convention. They have grown steadily more serious almost yearly, 
and now appear to be no nearer solution than they were 10 years 
ago. Why this is so may be shortly explained. 

From the beginning of the working of the Convention the 





Chat is, by the Chairman of the Advisory and Technical Committee for 
Communications and Transit. 
Germany, the country which has most often had occasion to bring forward 
mplaints alleging violations of the Convention became a member of the League 
Incil in September, 1926. 
Vide the “‘ Survey "’ for 1932, page 395. 
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Landtag consisted of 29 members, the overwhelming majority « 

whom be ‘longed to German parties,‘ and when, as happened o; on 
several occasions, the Governor of Memel used his powers to create 
a Lithuanian majority on the Directorate, the Landtag replied by 
passing votes of no confidence in the Directorate’s President. When 
the Governor tried to cut the knot either by maintaining the 
Directorate in office, in defiance of the Landtag, or by dissolving 
that body and postponing new elections, he was guilty of infringing 
the terms of the Convention. And when Germany, after joining 
the League, brought up at Geneva questions relating to Memel the 
Lithuanian Government contested her right to do so, on the ground 
that she was not a signatory of the Convention, though Article 1- 
of that instrument would seem to place that right beyond question. 

By the beginning of 1927 the Directorate had had to resign on 
three occasions owing to adverse votes in the Landtag, and when 
the Government dissolved the latter and attempted to carry on 
the administration through his own nominees the German Foreign 
Minister brought the matter up before the League. M. Valdemaras 
was then Prime Minister of Lithuania, and his anxiety to secure 
German support for his anti-Polish policy overcame his objections 
to meeting the Memellanders’ claims, and he promised that elections 
should be held without delay. They resulted, however, in only 
two seats being won from the German parties, so that the latter 
still had 25 out of a total of 29. 

Conditions were comparatively settled until 1930,7 when new 
German import duties on cattle and agricultural produce hit 
severely Lithuania’s export trade. Twice the Landtag passed 
votes of no confidence in the Directorate, and in August, 1930 the 
Governor dissolved it. The German Government forwarded to 
the League a Memel appeal to the Council, but this was withdrawn 
following direct negotiations between the German and _ Lithuanian 
Foreign Ministers. New Elections were held in October, 1930 and 
the Lithuanians gained one seat. Lengthy negotiations between 
the Governor and the local political parties followed, and in January 
1931, a German, Herr Béttcher, was appointed President of the 
Directorate. He appointed two Germans as his colleagues, and 
for a year this Directorate of three administered the Territory in 
agreement with the Landtag. 

If this arrangement suited Memel, it certainly did not meet 
with the approval of the Governor, who seized the opportunity 
afforded by Herr Béttcher’s visit to Berlin (where he saw thi 
authorities at the Ministry of Agriculture on questions relating to 
the export of agricultural produce to Germany) to charge him 
with exceeding his functions* and to invite him to resign. He! 


(1) The first Landtag elections were held in Oc tober, 1925, and result 


27 Germans and 2 Lithuanians being returned. 
(2) M. Valdemaras fell from power in September, 1929. 
(3) He was accused of trespassing upon the province of the Government 


tor 


negotiating with a foreign Power. By the Convention all t 


1 


Kovno by 


relations were exclusively reserved to the Lithuanian Government. 
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Rottcher refused, on the ground that the visit was entirely private 
i character, and that in the conversations he had been acting 
merely as representative of an agricultural co-operative society 
of which he was president. It was apparently not denied, however, 
that the cost of the journey was defrayed from public funds, and 
the fact that the Landtag passed a vote of confidence in him after 
his return did not save him from arrest at the hands of the Governor. 
fhe latter then appointed a Directorate composed of Lithuanians 
to carry on the government. 

fhe situation was now very strained. During the first few 
months of 1932 the Lithuanian authorities appear to have resorted 
to every possible means to shake the German predominance in 

Landtag and in the Territory generally, while at Geneva the 
thuanian Foreign Minister took up an uncompromising attitude 
when the question of the Memel situation was brought before the 

ague by Germany. * 

In particular, he refused to consent to the course of asking the 
Permanent Court at The Hague for an opinion as to whether the 
Governor possessed the right, under the Statute, to dismiss a 
Directorate which had not lost the confidence of the Landtag, and 
whether, if that right were established, the exercise of it had been 
justified in the case of Herr Béttcher. 

A way out of the impasse was found by the rapporteur, M. Colban, 
who pointed out that under Article 17 of the Convention the 
guaranteeing Powers were “ entitled to deal with these questions 
of law as between themselves.’’ His report was adopted by the 
Council,? which thus virtually transferred to the four guaranteeing 
Powers the responsibility for seeing that the Lithuanian Govern- 
ment fulfilled its obligations. 

The report also emphasized the “ absolute necessity ’’ of the 
establishment without delay of a Directorate enjoying the con- 
fidence of the Landtag, and everything now turned on the question 
is to whether this would be done. Herr B6éttcher opened the way 
to a solution of the difficulty by resigning, but the Governor of 
Memel’s reply was to appoint a successor who was unacceptable to 
the Landtag, and who then proceeded to complete the com- 
position of the Directorate without its approval.’ This was at the 

end of February, and during March the Directorate received a vote 
of no confidence, whereupon the Governor dissolved the Landtag, 
though only a few days previously his Government had received a 
strong protest from the four guaranteeing Powers against the in- 
iringement of the Statute (which was also a violation of the 
assurances given by the Lithuanian Foreign Minister at Geneva) 


‘ 





t) The Council dealt with the question on February 13 and 20, 1932. 
On February 20, 1932. 
This was only a few days after the Foreign Minister had given assurances 
Geneva that the Governor was ‘‘ endeavouring to establish a Directorate 
rding to the conditions laid down in the Statute.”’ 
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and a warning that the matter would have to be referred to the 
Permanent Court of International Justice. 

There seemed now to be no hope of a local settlement, and 
accordingly in April the Court was asked to give a decision on six 
points, the principal of which were : whether the Governor had thy 
right to dismiss the President of the Directorate, and if so, whether 
this right only existed under certain conditions, and what thes 
conditions were ; also, if the right to dismiss the President existed 
only under certain conditions, whether the dismissal of Herr Béttcher 
was in order in the circumstances in which it took place. 

The Court was also asked for a decision as to whether in thos 
circumstances the appointment of a Directorate replacing that oj 
Herr B6éttcher was in order, and whether the dissolution of the 
Landtag by the Governor, when the new Directorate had no 
received its confidence, was in order. 

The Court decided* by ten votes to five that the Governor w 
entitled to dismiss the President ‘* for the protection of the interes: 
of the Territory,’’ and that the dismissal of Herr B6ttcher was } 
order, because in negotiating in Berlin about the foreign relations 
of Memel he had violated the Statute, which reserved the contro 
of its foreign affairs exclusively to the Lithuanian Government 
The Governor was also in order to appointing a new Directorat 
but he was not in order in dissolving the Landtag. 

The legality of the Governor’s action in getting rid of the Germai 
President of the Directorate was accordingly established, but th 
findings brought no nearer to solution the fundamental difficult: 
of the situation ; the fact that no Directorate governing in accord- 
ance with the policy of the Lithuanian Government could hope t 
receive the support of the Landtag. The Elections which wer 
held in May (owing to the Governor's dissolution of the Landtag 
subsequently ruled to be illegal) were the occasion, according | 
German reports, of extraordinary and arbitrary measures by the 
Lithuanian authorities to influence the voting and to increase the 
Lithuanian poll, but in spite of these, they only secured five seats.” 

This failure appears to have decided the Kovno Government 
to change its tactics. In this it was assisted by the fact that th 
Governor of Memel resigned as soon as the election results we! 
published, and it took the opportunity to fill the post with a man 
of more liberal outlook. The new Governor’s first act was to appoll! 
as President of the Directorate a German (Herr Schreiber), w! 
had no difficulty in selecting colleagues who were acceptable t 
the Landtag. 

Memel again settled down to a period of comparative politica 
stability, which was unfortunately not destined to last for mo! 








(1) Judgment was not delivered until August 11, 1932. 

(2) They were accused, among other things, of introducing between | 
and 10,000 people into the Territory, and giving them naturalization papers | 
before polling day, though a year’s residence was necessary for citizenship accord: 
to the Statute. 
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in eighteen months or so. The Lithuanian explanation of the 
vival of unrest would no doubt be that the establishment of Herr 
and Hitler's Government in Germany led to a spread of Nazi propaganda 
N six nd agitation in Memel, which was given support from the German 
1 th lements in the Territory. This support came in some cases from 
ether ficials, who were therefore regarded as being guilty of high treason 
these wainst the Lithuanian Government, the outstanding case being 
isted that of Herr Schreiber himself. 
tcher Matters came to a head in June, 1934, when the Governor 
ordered Herr Schreiber to resign, on the ground that he had en- 
hose couraged a Nazi movement directed against Lithuanian authority, 
aU Ol ind since that date the situation has steadily grown worse, owing 
tie #% toa series of events which culminated in the conviction last April 
no by military court of gt Memellanders accused of treason, four of 
whom were sentenced to death.’ 
i fhe first information reaching the outside world that feeling 
rests was again running high between the Lithuanian authorities and 
vd the Memellanders was a statement of semi-official character in 
HONS Berlin in January, 1934, that German officials were being dis- 
atro criminated against systematically by legislation passed by the 
lent. H kovyno Government. The latter admitted that it had dismissed 
rate, J some eighty or more German officials, but maintained that this 
had been done legally and constitutionally. In Germany, however, 
mal it was maintained that several recent laws regulating conditions 
the of residence for foreigners and imposing language qualifications 
ult; for officials had not only infringed the terms of the Statute, but 
ord- would result in some three thousand German officials losing their 
et means of livelihood. ? 
ni About the same time action was taken against the leaders of 
tag two Nazi organizations recently established in Memel—the Christ- 
5 | liche Soztalistische Arbeiterparter (or C.S.A.) and the Sozzalistische 
. Volksgemeinschaft (or Sovog). Heavy fines were inflicted on a 
Dr. Neumann and his associates, in January, for distributing Nazi 
literature, and on February 8 the Lithuanian Government issued 
nent 1 law prescribing severe penalties against the maintenance of 
the relations with political organizations abroad whose activities were 
vel not consonant with Lithuanian interests. Several Nazis were 
man arrested, and the two Nazi associations were suspended on the 
oint ground that they had been attempting to detach Memel from 
WI Lithuania. In April further dismissals of officials were ordered, 
} and fifteen more members of the Nazi bodies were arrested. 
Lithuania and Germany both put forward their case with 
1cal considerable vigour, and it is evident that there were serious 
101 grievances on both sides. That the activities of the Nazis were 
incompatible with loyalty to the Lithuanian State would seem to 






































t) The sentence was commuted to imprisonment for life by the President ef 
huania on May 18. 

2) By the terms of the Statute both languages were official, and the Lithuanian 
vernment had no contiol over the appointment of officials other than teachers 
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be beyond question, but it is equally certain—as far as can }y 
judged by the outside observer—that the measures taken by the 
Lithuanian authorities constituted an infringement of the Statute. 

In January last, for instance, the Government was reported to 
have decided to allow no one to stand for election to the Landtag 
who had not a knowledge of Lithuanian, and the following month 
a law was prepared disfranchising everyone who was a member of 
either of the Nazi associations. But the most serious cause of 
complaint from the German side was connected with the long- 
standing deadlock regarding the constitutional position of th 
Directorate. 

After Herr Schreiber’s dismissal an all-Lithuanian Directorate 
was appointed, while in the Landtag nineteen out of the twenty-four 
deputies were pro-German.’ A quorum necessitated the presenc: 
of twenty members, and the Lithuanians only had to stay away 
therefore, to prevent a meeting of the Landtag. This they did 
each time that body attempted to resume the session, and onli 
by this action was the Landtag prevented from passing a vote o/ 
no-confidence in the Directorate. 

Meanwhile, on December 14 last, there began the trial 
military court of 126 members of the Nazi organizations who had 
been arrested at different times during last year. Among the 
charges against certain of their number was one of the murder o! 
a court official named Jesuttis, who, after joining a Nazi organiza- 
tion, was alleged to have betrayed some of the secrets of the Naz 
plans to the Lithuanian authorities, thereby being guilty o! 
treachery for which, apparently, he paid with his life. 

The trial, which lasted until the end of March, resulted in many 
of the accused being condemned to long terms of imprisonment, 
and in four death sentences, as mentioned above ;* but the interest 
of the outside world in its conduct and ending was chiefly centred 
on reports that the evidence produced in support of the case for 
the prosecution would not have been admitted in a British Court 
of Law. It was alleged, for example, that three of the four men 
accused of the murder of Jesuttis pleaded alibis which were neve! 
thoroughly investigated, while the fourth was a lad of 17 years 
age at the time of Jesuttis’ death in April, 1934. It was reported, 
also, that no proof had been adduced that Jesuttis had in fact been 
murdered, though no doubt existed that he met a sudden deat! in 
some way or another, and the result of this was to leave an 1m 
pression on the minds of outside observers that the trial was 
political measure in which principles of abstract justice did 
take first place. 

The trial was, of course, not a matter in which the guaranteeing 
Powers had any right to intervene, but this did not apply in t 
case of the position of the Directorate and of the measures put int 
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(1) The other five Deputies were among the considerable number of 


arrested. 
(2) Thirty-five were acquitted. 
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force as to the Lithuanian language, in violation of the Statute. 
fhe Lithuanian Government has, in fact, received two joint Notes 
vithin the last few months from the British, French and Italian 
Governments, in which attention has been called to the necessity 
of a strict observance of its obligations, but so far, the replies it has 
furnished have not been found acceptable. 

[hey have not been published, and any estimate of their contents 
must therefore be merely a matter of surmise, but of the main 
contentions put forward in the past by the Kovno Government 
something is known. It has been stated, for instance, that German 
officials in Memel have had their salaries augmented by means of 
funds sent from Berlin, and that in this way not only has the 
allegiance of the men themselves been placed in doubt—Memel 
ferritory being under Lithuanian sovereignty—but that means 
have thus been found to maintain intact the cadres of the former 
Prussian administration. 

It has also been alleged that economic pressure has_ been 
xercised on the electorate of the country districts in the following 
nanner. Credit institutions were set up, financed from Berlin, and 
purchases of cattle for Germany were made at prices higher than 
those generally ruling in, Lithuania. As election time approached 
threats were made that credits granted to the farmers would be 
withdrawn unless they voted for pro-German candidates. 

The contentions on which the charges of high treason, brought 
against a large number of Nazis, were based were of a more serious 
character, at any rate, from the Lithuanian Government’s point 
of view. The Directorate during the time it was predominantly 
German in sympathy—as during Herr Schreiber’s term of office— 
was accused of making it compulsory for officials to become members 
of the proscribed ‘‘ Sovog,’’ which was itself under the orders of 
Berlin. 

Since Herr Schreiber’s dismissal two Lithuanians have in 
succession filled the post of President of the Directorate, but neither 
of them has been able to find a way out of the deadlock. Quite 
recently President Bruvelaitis was reported to have offered three 
seats on the Directorate to Germans, but it is understood that the 
oller was not made unreservedly, since the suggestion was made 
hat three persons, specified by name, should be appointed. 

As these particular individuals were not acceptable to the 
German parties, the offer was refused ; but even more important 
is the fact that the President of the Directorate has the deciding 
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vote in the case of disagreement between the members. 
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CHRONOLOGY. 


Abyssinia. 

June 12th.—The Government, replying to an Italian protest re. 
garding an incident on the Somali frontier, stated that their soldiers 
had obeyed orders to remain within the post at Teferi Katama and 
had taken no part in the affair. Abyssinian tribesmen pasturing catt}; 
near the post had been attacked by Italian troops who wished to 
capture cattle and the tribesmen, who were within their lawful rights 
in resisting, had driven them off. 

These acts constituted a new violation of Abyssinian territory 
and were a type of aggression against which the Government formally 
protested. 

Italian protest against incident on Eritrean frontier. (See Italy). 

June 13th.—Italian denial of reports ve Abyssinia. (See [taly). 

June 20th.—Publication of further Note to the League. (See Leagy 
of Nations). 

June 22nd.—Apology to Italy for incident in Addis Aba 
(See Italy). 


Albania. 


June 19th.—The Government was understood to have informed 
the Greek Government that it would conform with the ruling of th 
Permanent Court of International Justice which recognized the right 
of the Greek minority in Albania to have its own Churches, schools, and 
philanthropic institutions. 


Argentina. 

June 12th.—The Chaco peace protocol was signed in Buenos Ayres 
and the Foreign Ministers of Bolivia and Paraguay shook hands for 
the first time. Under its terms the armies were to remain within lines 
fixed by a military commission, and demobilize within go days. 


Austria. 

June 12th.—The Neue Freie Presse, referring to the meeting 
Prince Starhemberg and the Hungarian Premier, said that it wa 
significant that the Danubian States most directly concerned wer 
going ahead with a policy of co-operation, particularly in economi 
matters, among themselves. 

June 16th.—The Reichspost published a report that Herr Hit! 
had recently received Herr Habicht, the former “* State Inspector io! 
Austria,” who had been dismissed after the murder of Herr Dollfuss 

June 18th.—Mr. Adams was released, at the instance of the Foreiz! 
Office, which ordered the charge of high treason to be withdrawn. 

In a speech at Hernals the Chancellor said they had lived throuz 
a fearful year. They regretted every drop of blood that had been spit 
but these things would not have happened but for an unbridled agit 
tion from abroad. The world must understand that the Austr 
1935 would in no circumstances allow herself to be treated thus 
second time. 

June 19th.—Some 1,000 members of the Jugendbund (a federatior 
of 30 youth associations with about 30,000 members) were reporte< : 
to have been expelled from their several organizations owing to @ ; 
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ostentatious show of Nazi sympathies. Several sections of the federa- 
tion were suppressed altogether. 

June 21st.—Dr. Neubacher, a prominent Nazi, and Captain 
Leopold, commander of the Austrian S.A., before they were suppressed, 
were taken into police custody. The Association of War Veterans 
was dissolved and its premises in Vienna searched by the police. 

June 24th.—The National Bank stated that the transfer of all 
current payments on foreign long-term loans would be resumed from 
lune 25th, and foreign exchange released for the balance in “ blocked ” 
schillings still remaining in the foreign debts fund. 


Bolivia. ; 

June 12th.—Signature of peace protocol in Buenos Ayres. (See 
{ygentina). 

June 14th.—The cessation of hostilities was ordered along the 
whole front. 

June 21st.—Congress ratified the Chaco peace protocol. 


China. 


June 12th.—The Government was understood to have received 
further demands from the Japanese, which included the withdrawal 
from Chahar of General Sung Che-yuan and his troops, and the removal 
of several officials in Hopei Province, with a view to their replacement 
by others, friendly to Japan. (An incident was stated to have occurred 
in Chahar on June 6th, when a party of Japanese officers, reported to 
belong to the Secret Intelligence Service, were stopped and questioned 
by local officials at a place north of Kalgan). 

June 13th.—Japanese military circles in Peking said that no new 
demands had been presented, but Chinese reports asserted that the 
Japanese had demanded that General Ho Ying-chin should reduce 
the Chinese assent to the recent demands to writing. Feeling unable 
to comply within the period allowed (up to midnight of June 12th), 
Ho Ying-chin left for Nanking to consult the Government. 

An exodus from Peking began, owing, very largely, to reports of 
Japanese troop movements into the demilitarized zone, and to Ho 
Ying-chin’s departure. 

June 14th.—A Japanese aeroplane flew over Peking, where leaflets 
appeared in the streets advocating a separatist régime in North China. 
lhe Japanese military authorities stated definitely that they would 
not associate with any Chinese faction against the Government, and 
said they foresaw no change in the form of administration in Hopei 
apart from the abolition of the Peking Military Council. 

A mixed brigade of 4,000 to 5,000 Japanese troops arrived at 
Shanhaikwan. 

Ambassador in London at the Foreign Office. (See Great Britain). 

June 16th.—The Chahar question was reported to have been 
settled by General Sung Che-yuan accepting the Japanese demands. 
lt was stated in Peking that General Pao Yu-lin’s troops were 
being removed from Hopei, the Japanese having explained that 
they objected to the presence only of troops which they accused of 


: 
not 


} . . . . Bae 
saving engaged in anti- Japanese activities. 


June 17th.—General Tsai Teng-hui, commander of the anti-piracy 


‘orces at Bias Bay, was executed at Canton for assisting the pirates. 
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It was learnt that two warships, the Hatshen and Haichi, had 
mutinied at Canton and left for Hong-kong, which they reached 
unharmed though attacked by the shore forts and by aeroplanes of 
the National Government. 

According to Japanese reports from Hsinking incidents occurred 
in Chahar on June 11th and 12th, when Manchukuo officials and a 
border patrol had been fired upon near Tungchatze by Sung Che-yuan’s 
troops. 

As to the other Chahar question the Chinese were understood to 
have agreed to the demand for an apology; to the transfer of the 
division of troops from Chiangpei, where the incident occurred ; to 
the punishment of certain officials ; and to granting to the 
Japanese of facilities for travel in Chahar, but General Doihara 
announced that these concessions were not enough. 

British Foreign Secretary’s statement in Parliment. (See Greaj 
Britain). 

Statement by the War Office in Tokyo. (See Japan). 

It was learnt that Admiral Kiang Shi-yuan, who had brought the 
cruisers from the North, had been seized and imprisoned in Canton 
on June 15th, and many of his associates were arrested. (The cruisers 
had deserted from Nanking in 1933). 

June 18th.—It was announced that the Chahar incident had been 
settled, and Sung Che-yuan removed from the Governorship. He was 
succeeded by General Chin Teh-chun, the Commissioner of Civil Affairs 
in Chahar, who had been conducting the negotiations with General 
Doihara. 

June 19th.—Reports reached Shanghai from Chengtu that the 
Communists moving westward from Kiangsi had got into touch with 
those of North Szechwan near Mowkung. 

The Japanese were reported to be exerting influence in Kwangsi 
and to have made offers of military equipment to the Cantonese, to 
assist them against Nanking. 

June 20th.—Sung Che-yuan passed through Peking on his way 
South. General Doihara arrived in Peking, informing the press that 
he had merely come to examine the position there for himself. Hi 
said the Japanese had no interest whatever in a separatist movement 
in North China. 

The chief difficulty was stated to concern the future of Sung Che- 
yuan’s forces, numbering over 30,000. 

The two cruisers left Hong-kong, but returned a few hours late 
after being fired upon by the Ninghai, belonging to the Nanking 
Government. 

June 22nd.—The Ninghai arrived in Hong-kong, and stated she 
had received instructions to convoy the two cruisers northwards. A 
British cruiser was ordered to stand by the Haichi and Haishen. — 

June 23rd.—Wang Keh-min, Acting Chairman of the Peking 
Political Council, arrived in Peking from Shanghai. Chin Teh-chun 
the new Acting Governor of Chahar, telegraphed his resignation to 
Nanking. (He had just come to Peking from Kalgan to negotiate 4 
settlement of the Chahar incident). . 

June 24th.—Vice-Admiral Chen Chi-liang, Political Vice-Minister 
of the Navy, issued a statement explaining that the runaway cruise! 
had been asked by the Tungshi to await the arrival of the Ning/a, 
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had but had put out to sea, saying they were going to Amoy. The Ninghai 
ched sighted them steaming on a different course and signalled to them to 
S of : They refused, and the Ninghazt, therefore, fired. 
. Communists from Kiangsi were reported to have succeeded in 
red ining bands under Hsu Hsiang-chin in Northern Szechwan, at a 
da - place some 70 miles West and South of Chengtu. 
an’s F Wang Keh-min assumed office, and received General Doihara. 
dto [% Cuba. 
the June 11th.—The Provisional President signed the new Constitution, 
to ' which came into effect on June 12th in place of the Provisional Con- 
the stitution of February 3rd, 1934. Women’s suffrage was introduced. 
lara sa Colonel Mendieta also signed a decree ending the state of civil war 
oclaimed on March 11th, 1935. 
veat 
Czechoslovakia. 
June 14th.—Signature of Trade Agreement with Hungary. (See 
the Hungary). 
ton , 


Sers Danzig Free City. 

June 12th—The Senate issued a decree introducing foreign ex- 
een hange control and defining the conditions for acquisition of foreign 
was [ currency and precious metals. Applications for currency were to be 
airs made to one of the six specified local German banks, or to the British 
eral ind Polish Trade Bank. 

The President of the Senate, in a statement in the Diet, said a 
the strict programme of retrenchment would be introduced, including 
“ith reduction of Government and high school officials and the transfer to 

Germany of several thousand unemployed. 
1gsl lt was announced that M. Penkala had been released, after 
to apologizing to the President of the Senate. 

June 13th—Colonel Beck, the Polish Foreign Minister, came to 
ay Danzig and conferred with the Polish Commissioner regarding the 
dat Polish objections to the measures for the protection of the gulden. 
He § June 14th—Dr. Schacht gave an address in the City in which 
nt he said that only by drastic credit restrictions could the requisite gold 
over of the local monetary unit be maintained. Far-reaching economy 
1e- ind retrenchment were essential, and he had arranged for Dr. Helferich 
to come to Danzig as economic adviser to the Government. 
ter _ June 16th.—Polish views of the foreign exchange restrictions. 
ng See Poland). 

/une 18th.—Discussions were begun between the President of 
r the Senate and M. Roman, a special representative of the Polish Govern- 
A ment regarding the situation created by the currency restrictions. 

June 25th.—It was understood that the Senate had rejected the 
ng issistance offered by the Polish Government in connection with the 
n ‘nancial difficulties of the Free City. 


d Estonia. 

_ June 20th.—Thirty-seven members of the Fascist “ League of 
er | Liberators ” were sentenced to terms of imprisonment at Tallinn, but 
rs g they were also bound over to be of good behaviour for three years, 
u, >= and this absolved them from serving their sentences. 
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They were charged with plotting the overthrow of the Constitutioy 
unless General Larka, one of their members, was elected President. 


Finland. 

June 14th.—A Committee of Economic Experts, set up to study 
the best means to improve the national defence, recommended a scheme 
involving the expenditure of 1,675 million marks on vital militar 
equipment during the next seven years. 


France. 
June 12th.—The Government received from the British Govern. 


ment a memorandum on the naval conversations with the German 
representatives in London, setting forth the agreement in principle 
that had been arrived at. 

It was understood that the arrangement projected was subject 
to decisions that might be reached by the other Powers party to the 
London Treaty. 

The Gazette published the text of the law authorizing the Govern- 
ment to take measures by decree to combat speculation and support 
the franc. The measures themselves were kept secret. 

A new railway loan was announced, with interest at 5 per cent 
The issue price was 833. (The deficit on the railways amounted to 
nearly 4,500 million francs). 

The Congress of the Socialist Party ended after voting a resolution 
calling for intensified propaganda and the preparation of the general 
strike as a method of defence against Fascism. The resolution also 
protested against the deflationist policy of the Government, and called 
for the preservation of the united front between the Socialists and 
Communists ‘in spite of the new attitude of the Third International 
towards national defence.” 

June 13th.—In reply to the German criticisms of the Franco-Soviet 
Pact it was maintained in Paris that the main thesis on which the 
were based—the introduction of a time-limit for the unanimous decision 
of the League Council—was false. Nowhere in the Pact, nor in the 
protocol, was there any phrase which imposed a time-limit on the 
Council, or freed the signatories from the obligation of awaiting 4 
unanimous decision, if such were possible. That a unanimous decision 
could be held up by one of the signatories not party to the disput 
was not contested, and was regretted in Paris as much as in Berlin. 

As to the obligation to render mutual assistance if the Council 
issued no recommendations or failed to reach a decision, there was the 
proviso that France should consult with the other Locarno Powers 
before taking any action. In other words, while France was entitled 
to call on Russia for immediate assistance should the League fail t 
agree, the Soviet could only be sure of help after the Locarno Powers 
had agreed. Also, should the Council decide to recommend action 
less drastic then war against an aggressor, France would have so (0 
limit her action. 

June 14th.—In reply to a Note from the U.S. Government re 
garding the War Debt instalment due the next day M. Laval ri plied 
in terms similar to those used in December, 1934. 

June 15th.—In a speech at Clermont-Ferrand M. Laval said th 
Government would dare everything and do everything to ensure th 
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restoration of financial order, the revival of trade, the future of the 

young generation and the safety of the country. 

June 17th.—M. Laval handed to the British Minister the Govern- 
ment’s reply to the British Government’s memorandum regarding the 
\nglo-German naval conversations. 

It was understood that it took the attitude that Great Britain 
was not authorized to accept a percentage from Germany which was 
contrary to the stipulations of Versailles. The Government, therefore, 
might have to consider themselves free to resume their own liberty of 
tion and to be no longer bound by the ratio of tonnage hitherto 
established. Hitherto, it was pointed out, France had never taken 
into account British naval strength in calculating her own needs, but 
the agreement at once destroyed this happy state of indifference. 

The Note also asked whether it was true that the 35 per cent. 
ratio held good irrespective of the action taken by other Powers. 

June 18th.—The press, commenting on the terms of the Anglo- 
German naval agreement, said Britain had made a “ serious mistake,” 

nd that it would make it necessary for France to build higher. 

The Temps considered that Germany had tried to thrust a wedge 
into the Franco-Anglo-Italian Agreement of Stresa by offering to 
negotiate separately on the two questions most important to Britain : 
the naval question and the air convention. It was imperative, it 
stated, that the indivisibility of the organization of peace should be 
maintained. 

The Echo de Paris said it was high time Britain was told a few 
truths. ‘* She cannot continue in the name of the League Covenant 
ind respect of treaties to foment condemnation of Italy’s policy in 
Abyssinia,” said the paper; “she cannot declare treaties inviolable 
when her colonial appetite is concerned, and violate them in this 
off-handed way when her maritime pre-eminence is in question.” 

A clash between some 300 Polish workmen and the police in Paris 
led to 16 people being arrested. The Poles had received notice of 
repatriation and endeavoured to go in a body to their Consul to protest. 

On being told that only a small delegation could be received they tried 
to force their way through a police cordon. 

June 19th.—The press deplored the fact that the “united front” 
of London and Stresa no longer existed, and resentment was felt that 
there was not a longer interval between the arrival of the French Note 
in London and the publication of the naval agreement. There was no 
time for consideration of the views set forth by the French Govern- 
ment, and the general belief in Paris was that no consideration had, 
in fact, been given to them. 

[he conviction that the armaments problem could be treated 
successfully only by regarding land, air and sea forces as interdependent 
was described as unshakeable in Paris, and fears were expressed that 
the air problem might be treated in the same way, by a separate 
bilateral understanding ; after which Great Britain would be tempted 
to take no more interest in the question of land armaments and leave 
France to negotiate with Germany regarding them. 

M. Laval, speaking before the Foreign Affairs’ Committee of the 
Ch imber, declared his conviction that the Italian Government had no 
cesire to aggravate the dispute with Abyssinia, and gave a categorical 
cenial to the rumour that the Government had agreed to leave Italy 
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a free hand in the matter. The thanks he had received from the 
Emperor for his efforts at mediation were sufficient disproof of the 
story. 
He also said that M. Stalin had placed on record his approval oj 
the French military measures of defence without any suggestion from 
himself. 

June 20th.—M. Laval informed the Chamber that the conscript; 
who would normally have been released from service in April, but had 
been kept with the colours, would be sent home on July 6th. The 
principle adopted by the Government was that the number of trained 
effectives must not fall below the level at which it stood at the beginning 
of April. 

Mr. Eden arrived in Paris. 

The Temps, referring to the Naval Agreement said: “ It is , 
mistake, we feel, to believe that the Anglo-German Agreement neces. 
sarily marks a profound change in the orientation of British policy 
The Agreement, described as preparatory to a general settlement 
does not carry so far.” 

June 21st. M. Laval had a long conversation with Mr. Eden 
after which he issued a statement reading: ‘* We exchanged with 
entire frankness our views on the Naval Agreement. . . . Mr. Eden 
set forth the reasons which had led his Government to take this decision 
and I, for my part, did not fail to renew the reservations made by m 
Government on the subject. My personal relations with Mr. Eden ar 
sufficient guarantee of the friendly nature of these conversations. 

“We also examined as a whole the questions which concerned 
our two Governments, the present European situation, and recognized 
the necessity of a close collaboration between our two countries.” 

The Cabinet adopted a report by the Minister of Labour showing 
that the State contribution to the social insurance scheme could b 
reduced by 400 million francs, from its existing figure of 620 millions 
It also decided that, from October Ist, the cost of the administration 
and departmental services should be reduced by 20 per cent. 

June 22nd.—Following further conversations with Mr. Eden 
M. Laval informed the press that as to the European problems “ arising 
out of the present international situation,” they had examined, “ taking 
into account the London declaration of February 3rd, the form to lb 
given to collaboration by the two Governents.” 

He concluded : ‘** Mr. Eden and I agreed in recognizing that Franc 
and Great Britain should remain faithful to their common duty; t 
work in the closest contact for the building up of peace in Europe }\ 
increasing collective security.” 

June 24th—The 8th General Congress of the Internationa 
Chamber of Commerce opened in Paris. 

June 25th.—M. Laval handed to the German Charge d’ Affaires the 
Government’s reply to the Note on the Franco-Soviet Pact. Th 
Government maintained that it did not in any way infringe th 
Locarno Treaty, and pointed out, in particular, that French inter 
vention on behalf of Russia was made dependent on a series of salt 
guards specially designed to avoid any infringement. 

The Pact had been concluded, also, only after consultation wit 
the guarantors of the Locarno Treaty. 

Replying to a delegation representing Left parties in the Chambe! 
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M. Laval emphasized the necessity for the defence of public order and 
internal peace as a prerequisite for the restoration of order in the 
national finances, and said he had also undertaken to put down factious 
disorder, no matter whence it came, the moment it threatened demo- 
cratic liberty. 

He admitted he had been greatly surprized at recent demonstra- 
tions of the Croix de Feu and the Action Francaise, and would render 
the Prefect responsible should there be attempts to reproduce them. 

The International Chamber of Commerce discussed the stabilization 
of exchanges. 

The Naval Committee of the Chamber passed a resolution stating 
that the signature of the agreement with Germany had “ the necessary 
consequence of restoring to France complete liberty in naval matters 
till the conclusion of new agreements.” 


Germany. = , 
June 12th.—The Reich Minister of Justice sent instructions to all 


prosecuting authorities urging them to take strong action against 
malicious informers, and asking them to “ combat this irresponsible 
contemptible practice of denunciation with all the means at their 
disposal in the interests of a clean and orderly public life.” 

He stated that public prosecutors received numerous, and often 

nonymous denunciations, which proved on examination to have been 
made against better knowledge, or irresponsibly. 

Further references were made in the press to the question of the 
Soviet Pacts with France and Czechoslovakia, and it was argued that? 
they conformed to the Locarno Treaty only through a quibble. The 
Franco-Soviet Treaty, it was held, broke through the procedure laid 
down for the League Council in Articles 15 and 16 of the Covenant, 
and so prejudiced the Locarno procedure based on Article 16. This 
it did by introducing a time limit for the unanimous decision of the 
Council, a decision which could be held up by whichever of the two 
signatories was not a party to the dispute. 

The time element was held to be contrary to the whole idea of 
the machinery of the League and of Locarno, which was intended to 
impede hostilities until national passions had had time tocool. Clause 1 of 
the Protocol of the Pact was held to be a breach of Locarno because it 
gave an arbitrary interpretation to Article 16 of the Covenant—the 
signatories were not to wait to see what decision or recommendations 
the Council might make ; they were resolved, in certain circumstances, 
to go ahead independently. 

Further, the preliminary condition of Franco-Russian action was 
not, it was pointed out, an impartial definition of the aggressor, and, 
consequently, of the country on whose behalf the Locarno guarantee 
would come into operation. 

June 13th.—General Count von der Goltz, as head of the Reich 
League of German Officers, telegraphed to the Prince of Wales that 
“ Officers of the old Army welcome in comradeship the intended visit 
of British front fighters.” 

It was learnt that Herr Torgler had been released ; he was reported 
to be living near Berlin. 

June 16th.—A number of papers, including the D.A.Z., the Bdrsen 
Zeitung, and the Hamburger Fremdenblatt, published articles regarding 
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recent references to the Church problem which had appeared: in the 
British press, more particularly over the signatures of eminent divines, 
The statements of the latter were quoted, but not in full, and some 
of the most significant points were omitted. 

Report ve meeting of Herr Hitler and Herr Habicht. (See Austria), 

June 17th.~Speaking at a meeting of the Reich Colonial League, 
attended by eight former Colonial Governors, Dr. Schnee, the President, 
said their further existence as a nation required colonies, and “ for 
these reasons we stand firmly by our demand for their restoration.” 

General von Epp said Germans had no need to deal with legal 
arguments against the calumny which had been laid upon them by 
Versailles in the colonial question. It sufficed that they were determined 
to have it laid upon them no longer, and could not tolerate its con- 
sequences. 

“For us,” he said, “the colonial question is not a matter of 
imperialism, but of food supply. The demand is comprised for us 
to-day in two words: bread and honour. . . . Germany has no interest 
in a mandate, but demands for her own that which rightly belongs to 
her before God and man.” 

Two members of Otto Strasser’s ‘‘ Black Front ’’ were sentenced 
by the Berlin “‘ People’s Court ” to 8 and 3 years’ penal servitude for 
‘“‘ preparing high treason, in part abroad.” (The headquarters of the 
** Front ” were in Czechoslovakia). 

The Confessional Movement’s Pastoral Letter drafted at the 
Augsburg Synod was read out in a Hanover Church by Bishop 
Marahrens. 

June 18th.—Signature of Naval Agreement with Great Britain 
(See Great Britain). 

The official News Agency described the Naval Agreement as “a 
European event of extraordinary importance and of far-reaching 
consequence. It is the first accord between two States in the field of 
foreign affairs in which the question of armaments limitation has been, 
after so many failures, properly taken in hand and solved. 

‘“* The idea of naval rivalry with England has from the beginning 
been eliminated from German policy. The Fiihrer’s desire was not to 
obtain a few more cruisers or U boats, but to lay a firm foundation for 
European peace.” 

The D.A.Z. described it as ‘‘ Germany’s first freely negotiated 
armaments agreement.” 

June 19th.—Further semi-official statements said that by the 
naval agreement the two Governments had done pioneer work for 
Europe. It was considered to confirm the wisdom of the method of 
frank bilateral negotiation on limited points one after another, com- 
pared with the method of presenting a rigid “ collective ” complex of 
security schemes to a country not consulted in their formulation, and 
insisting upon its being accepted in its entirety or not at all. 

The press took the opportunity of renewing Herr Hitier’s repeated 
offers of an understanding with France, recapitulating the history 0! 
the last two years of fruitless effort, and the Bérsen Zeitung said the 
deadlock reached in April was still marked by an ugly landmark, the 
Franco-Soviet Pact, described as “‘ a military alliance directed against 
the civilization of the West.” 

Details published of the Address to the State, drafted at Augsburg, 
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n the showed that in this the Synod begged the Government to let justice 
vines, be apportioned to those members of the Church who were still under 
some [—% disabilities in respect of their honour and their freedom. It was com- 
' plained that by deportations and prohibitions of speeches, by bans 
stria), > onthe press and on meetings, imposed by the most diverse authorities, 
ague, ) the fulilment of her mission was made impossible for the Church. 
dent Launching a campaign for the German Faith Movement in Munich 
“tor [RB Professor Hauer gave an address to some 5,000 people in which he said 
lon.” ' the 1,000 years of Christian culture were a mere episode in the history 
legal ' of the Teutonic races which had created a civilization of 4,000 years’ 
n by ' standing. What was acclaimed as a contribution of the Christian 
uned J Church to the civilization of the German people had really been achieved 
con- fm in spite of Christian influence, and not through it. 
; x The German people, he maintained, had in their own history a 
T ot ' manifestation of God’s will, and he said he had severed himself from 
r us ' Christianity on account of its intolerance and its attitude to man 
crest - and the universe, which conformed with the mentality of Israel and 
Sto JF Asia Minor, but not with that of Northern Europe. 
seal _ June 20th.—Ten pastors and two laymen belonging to the Von- 
ie fessional Movement were released from prison in Silesia, Hesse and 
ie other places, and a Saxon pastor who had been disfranchised on his 
release from a concentration camp was reinstated in his civic rights. 
the [ee June 22nd.—Further communiqué re London Naval Agreement. 
shop See Great Britain). 
Celebration of the ‘‘ summer solstice’ began in many parts of 
ain _ the county under official auspices, and the Minister of Education 
__ issued instructions to all children to take part. 
oy At a festival near Verden Herr Himmler said the idea of honouring 
hing their forefathers had rooted itself deeply in their hearts; and the 
1 of Minister of Education, speaking to youth formations at Coblenz, re- 
een. minded them that from German soil they received their German bread, 
and that “* blood and soil are the forces from which thou hast all that 
1ing thou art.” 
t to June 23rd.—The D.A.Z., under the heading ‘ Material relating 
lor to the Anglo-German question,”’ published a number of letters from 
leading Germans, including General Heye, who advocated a frank 
ited exchange of views with England. ‘‘ War,” he said, “must now be 
entirely done away with between us . . . because we have higher 
the tasks of peace and civilization. That is now our aim.” 
for Some of the correspondence referred to the religious questions. 
| ot _ Dr. Biichsenschiitz suggested that the Bishop of Chichester had for- 
ym- _ Sotten that German religious affairs were in a condition that, in England, 
ol _ had been done away with more than 300 years previously, in a manner 
ind _ that was less Christian than consonant with national political re- 
= quirements. 
ted _ ___ Herr Streicher made an attack on the Christian Churches at a 
of F Midsummer Festival for the Hitler Youth on the Hesselberg Mountain, 
the charging them with being the instrument of the race which 2,000 
the » Years ago had executed the greatest anti-Semite of all time for high 
nst = treason. 
| | General Géring, addressing a mass meeting at the same place 
rg Said the most urgent task was the reform of the law, which still had 
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too many loopholes for the enemies of the State. Also, there were too 
many reactionaries who exerted an influence against the State. 

It was announced that Professor Barth had definitely been placed 
on the retired list by the Ministry of Education. 

June 24th—The Reichsbank announced the prolongation for a 
further year of the regulations suspending the transfer of interest and 
amortization of medium and long-term debts abroad. This did not 
apply to interest payments to British holders of the Dawes and Young 
Loans or to the service of the guaranteed Four per Cent. Funding 
Bonds offered to British holders of other than Reich loans under the 
Anglo-German Trade Agreement of November Ist, 1934. 

June 25th.—French reply to Note re Franco-Soviet Pact. (See 
France). 

Statement by First Lord of the Admiralty ve submarine warfare 
and German offer. (See Great Britain). 


Great Britain. 

June 12th—A White Paper was published containing the annual 
report of the Colonial Development Advisory Committee, covering 
the period April 1st, 1934, to March 31st, 1935. Cmd. 4916. 

June 13th.—Herr von Ribbentrop arrived back in London, after 
consulting Herr Hitler in Germany, to resume the naval conversa- 
tions with the Government. 

It was announced that the Governments which signed the 
Washington and London Treaties had been notified of the arrange- 
ment proposed to be made between Germany and Great Britain, and 
that the American and Japanese Governments had already let the 
Government know that they would welcome it. 

The text of the Anglo-Turkish Trade Agreement signed on 
June 4th was issued as a White Paper. Cmd. 4925. 

June 14th.—The Chinese Ambassador called at the Foreign Office 
where, it was understood, he communicated to the Government a 
statement of the sequence of events in North China. 

Sir Samuel Hoare received Herr von Ribbentrop. 

The Government received a reply from the Italian Government 
to its communication regarding the naval conversations with Germany. 
This was understood to have been of an interlocutory character since, 
in particular, the qualitative and the time elements in the proposed 
German building programme were left unexplained. 

June 17th.—Replying to questions in Parliament the Foreign 
Secretary said that favourable political developments in China had 
been prejudiced by “ disquieting’ events in the North during the 
past few weeks. So far as could be gathered, local Japanese military 
authorities had complained of persons or organizations alleged to be 
hostile to themselves in or near the demilitarized zone. 

The local Chinese authorities had taken steps to meet these com- 
plaints, but there were certain matters outstanding which appeared 
still to be the subject of local discussion. . 

Sir Samuel Hoare said he had been, and still was, in communica- 
tion, through diplomatic means with the Chinese and Japanese 
Governments regarding these events. 

Receipt of French reply to Government’s memorandum on thi 
Anglo-German naval conversations. (See France). 
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June 18th.—An exchange of Notes for the limitation of naval 
armaments was signed in London by the German Ambassador Extra- 
ordinary and the Foreign Secretary. The text of the Notes was issued 
as a White Paper. Cmd. 4930. 

Sir Samuel Hoare, in his Note, said the primary purpose of the 
conversations had been to prepare the way for the holding of a general 
conference on the subject of the limitation of naval armaments. He 
then gave a formal acceptance of the proposal that the German Navy 
should be as 35: 100 in aggregate strength in relation to that of the 
members of the British Commonwealth, and said the Government 
regarded this proposal “‘ as a contribution of the greatest importance 
to the cause of future naval limitation.” 

He added that they regarded the agreement “as a permanent 
and definite agreement as from to-day between the two Governments.” 

The explanations furnished by the German Government as to the 
method of application of the principle of the ratio were agreed with 
by the British Government, and were as follows : 

The ratio to be a permanent relationship ; 1.e., the total tonnage 
of the German fleet would never exceed a percentage of 35 of the 
aggregate tonnage of the fleet of the members of the British Common- 
wealth, and Germany would adhere to it in all circumstances, ¢.g., the 
ratio would not be affected by the construction of other Powers. If, 
however, “ the general equilibrium of naval armaments, as normally 
maintained in the past, should be violently upset by any abnormal 
and exceptional construction by other Powers, the German Government 
reserve the right to invite His Majesty’s Government to examine the 
new situation thus created.” 

The German Government favoured the system which divided 
naval vessels into categories, fixing the maximum tonnage in each, 
and consequently, were prepared to apply the 35 per cent. ratio to the 
tonnage of each category, and to make any variation of this ratio in a 
particular category dependent on the arrangements to that end that 
might be arrived at in a future treaty, such arrangements being based 
on the principle that any increase in one category would be compensated 
ior by a reduction in others. 

If any future treaty of naval limitation should not adopt the 
method of limitation by agreed ratios the German Government would 
not insist on the incorporation of the ratio mentioned (7.¢., 35 : 100) in 
such future treaty, provided the method therein adopted for the 
limitation of armaments was such as to give Germany full guarantees 
that that ratio could be maintained. 

As regards submarines, Germany would have the right to possess 
a tonnage equal to the total tonnage possessed by Britain, but under- 
took that her tonnage should not exceed 45 per cent. of the British 
total with the following exception, that the Government reserved the 
right, “‘ in the event of a situation arising which in their opinion makes 
it necessary for Germany to avail herself of her right to a percentage 
of submarine tonnage exceeding the 45 per cent. above mentioned, 
to give notice to this effect to His Majesty’s Government, and agree 
that the matter shall be the subject of friendly discussion before the 
German Government exercise that right.” 

Herr von Ribbentrop’s reply repeated the description of these 
arrangements in German and stated that they correctly set forth the 
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proposal of his Government. He also said they regarded the agreement 
as permanent and definite, and believed it would facilitate the con- 
clusion of a general agreement “‘ between all the naval Powers of the 
world.” 

June 20th.—The House of Lords carried the second reading of the 
India Bill by 236 votes to 55. 

The Prime Minister, replying to questions in Parliament, said 
that the primary purpose of the naval conversations had been to 
prepare the way for the holding of a general conference on the subject 
of the limitation of navies. The agreement reached furnished a fixed 
point of departure for further discussions with other Powers, and did 
not alter the final object of the discussions, 7.e., the ultimate conclusion 
of a general naval treaty. 

The Foreign Office announced that the Government had suggested 
to the Head of the Italian Government that it might be useful if Mr. 
Eden should go to Rome to discuss “‘ the same questions which will 
form the subject of his talks in Paris—namely, the naval question and 
the next steps to be taken towards a Western Air Pact,” and Signor 
Mussolini had replied welcoming the suggestion. 

Mr. Thomas reviewed Dominion affairs in the House of Commons 
and said that problems of foreign policy and defence had been discussed 
with the Dominions statesmen recently in London. They had warmly 
supported the Government’s policy of promoting peace through the 
League and the reconstruction of the defence forces. 

It had also been agreed that the Ottawa Agreements had been a 
success. Exports to the Dominions, other than the Irish Free State, 
had increased from {60,000,000 in 1932 to £90,500,000 in 1934. Exports 
of the Dominions to Great Britain and to each other had also increased, 
and every Dominion in the Agreements had a balanced budget. 

Mr. Thomas dealt fully with his discussions with General Hertzog 
about the South African Protectorates, and read an aide-mémoitre 
agreed to by the S. African Premier, which set out the three pledges 
that (as indicated in the S. Africa Act) transfer to the Union Govern- 
ment was an ultimate hope ; that transfer should not take place without 
consulting the inhabitants ; and that Parliament must also be consulted. 

The inhabitants were known to be hostile to transfer, so the time 
for fulfilling the pledge was not ripe. The next few years should, 
therefore, be employed in closer co-operation between the Union 
Government and the Protectorates’ Administrations, which should 
bring about a more favourable atmosphere. 

June 21st.—The text of the Extradition Treaty with the U.S.A., 
signed in December, 1931, was issued as a White Paper. Cmd. 4923. 

The First Lord of the Admiralty made a statement in Parliament 
on the Naval Agreement, in which he said the Government had decided 
that the ratio of 100:35 should be accepted, not only in the interest 
of the future relations between Britain and Germany, but also as 
helping to facilitate the ultimate conclusion of a general treaty for the 
limitation of naval armaments. 

Its importance should be measured by the possibility it held out 
of averting for all time the threat of naval rivalry with Germany ; 
and in its wider implications it must definitely be favourable to the 
naval interests of other Powers, owing to Germany’s undertaking to 
adhere to the ratio, independently of the programmes of other countries. 
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It was necessary to face facts ; Germany was already constructing 
a fleet outside the Treaty limits, and the Agreement circumscribed 
the effects of this unilateral decision. The Government wished to 
continue to deal with the matter in full co-operation with the other 
Powers, and if a future general naval treaty was concluded they would 
not relax in any way their efforts to secure agreements for land and 
air armaments. 

June 22nd.—Following the final conversations with Herr von 
Ribbentrop a statement was issued saying that these had been on the 
same friendly lines as those held previously. There had been “ full 
and frank exchanges of view on such questions as future qualitative 
limits and programmes of future naval construction, and a statement 
both of Germany’s views and of the suggestions of H.M. Government 
in regard to a future general agreement on naval limitation will be 
communicated confidentially to the Governments of the other in- 
terested Powers. . . . The views exchanged between the German and 
British representatives are necessarily tentative, since ultimate decisions 
at a future international naval conference are dependent on the attitude 
adopted by the other naval Powers.” 

Herr von Ribbentrop left for Germany, after informing the press 
that the Agreement had settled the naval problem between the two 
countries *“‘ once and for all.”’ Germany wanted a peace system based 
on facts of friendship, and not on theories. 

She was convinced they could get that only step by step, and they 
believed in solving the vital problems of the European States by pacts, 
even if they were at first bilateral. 

Statement by M. Laval ve the conversations with Mr. Eden. (See 
France). 

June 23rd.—Mr. Eden in Rome. (See Italy). 

Correspondence in German press re English views on German 
problems. (See Germany). 

June 25th.—The First Lord of the Admiralty stated in Parliament 
that the German representatives had informed them during the dis- 
cussions that Germany was prepared to adhere to the rules on submarine 
warfare in Part IV of the London Naval Treaty, irrespective of whether 
they were adhered to by all the other Powers. (This laid down that 
submarines must conform to the rules of international law to which 
surface vessels were subject and might not sink merchant vessels or 
render them incapable, except in case of persistent refusal to stop). 

The First Lord said this meant that Germany had agreed never 
again to resort to what was known as unrestricted submarine warfare, 
and he added that Germany, like Britain, wished to abolish submarines, 
but that other countries had not agreed. 

Mr. Baldwin stated that it was proposed to invite representatives 
of the French, Italian, and Soviet Governments to visit London to take 
part in discussions on naval armaments. 

Mr. Eden’s statement in Rome. (See /taly). 


Greece. 
June 12th—The Athens press published a personal letter from 


the Equerry of the exiled King stating that His Majesty “ follows with 
emotion the Greek people’s manifestation, and is ready when called 
upon to return to Greece, not as head of a victorious party, but as 
impartial arbiter of a noble emulation between all parties.” 
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The Prime Minister stated that the Government would try to 
reach an agreement with the Republicans as to the measures to be 
taken to hold a plebiscite in October, but the Republican leaders saiq 
they declined to admit the legality of the revival of the question of 
the régime, and regarded the plebiscite as unconstitutional and 
revolutionary. 

General Kondylis informed the press that he hoped the plebiscite 
would give a large majority in favour of the restoration of King George I] 
as, in his opinion, the Republic had failed to stabilize political life, 
He predicted that if the Monarchy could obtain a large majority it 
would save Greece. 


Hungary. ' 
June 11th.—Prince Starhemberg, who was in Budapest taking 


part in a flight round Austria and Hungary of some 40 aeroplanes 
piloted by British, French, Italian and other airmen, had a prolonged 
conversation with General Gémbés. 

June 13th.—Speaking in the Chamber General Gémbés, referring 
to the question of the restoration, assured his legitimist critics that he 
had no candidate up his sleeve ; the question would have to be solved 
in accordance with national interests. 

Dealing with electoral reform he said he was not in favour of open 
voting, but saw a danger of insecurity in the secret ballot. He promised, 
however, that the secret ballot should be enacted. 

He was choosing his own time to introduce electoral reform, because 
the state of the country convinced him that the most important thing 
was the predominance of one single will. 

June 14th.—A Trade Agreement with Czechoslovakia was signed 
in Budapest. It provided for most-favoured-nation treatment. 

June 20th.—The Pester Lloyd, referring to the Anglo-German 
Naval Agreement, said: ‘‘ England has now got the belief that a supple 
adaptation of the present possibilities will better serve the cause of 
peace than rigid adherence to a formal principle.” 

June 21st.—Reports were current that a secret meeting had been 
held in Budapest between Dr. von Schuschnigg, Herr von Papen and 
General Gémbés. 


Iraq. ; 
June 17th.—A Royal Decree was issued bringing into operation 
the National Defence Act passed by Parliament in 1934, providing that 
every male between 19 and 21 should serve for two years with the 
Colours, with eight years in the reserves. 


Italy. 
Sine 12th.—A Royal decree was published constituting a single 
command for the Air Forces in Eritrea and Somaliland. 

The High Commissioner for East Africa was reported to have 
decided on the immediate execution of works for the development of 
the Colonies, including the construction of coid storage plants at 
Asmara and other centres and the building of an aqueduct to increase 
the water reserves of Massawa. 

The Popolo d’ Italia, referring to the events in North China, said 
the League was silent and was leaving practically a free hand to Japan. 
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Events of great importance were happening, but nobody said or did 
anything, and “ the so-called public opinion ”’ was silent. China was 
, member of the League, but “‘ the Covenant remains as inefficient 
as an old text of Confucius.” 

Japan and Germany had solved the problem of Geneva by leaving 
the League; they were both dynamic States, and both had some 
account to settle. ‘* The priests of Geneva,” the paper said, “ are the 
patriarchs of the past. They are conservative and dogmatic. . . 
The League is an insurance among established Empires and as such 
it will go on working, condemning all those who do not accept for 
eternity the existing injustices. The example of Japan and Germany 
shows that the mummification of history cannot be imposed, and that 
presence at Geneva is a service rendered to those who benefit from it, 
not an obligation.” 

The Government was understood to have protested in Addis 
Ababa against an incident on the frontier of Eritrea. No details were 
ublished. 

' Mr. Darrah, correspondent of the Chicago Tribune was expelled 
from the country. The New York Times was banned owing to a leading 
article. 

Abyssinian reply to previous Italian protest. (See Abyssinia). 

June 13th.—An authoritative denial was issued in reply to reports, 
in the foreign press, that negotiations were proceeding either directly 
with Abyssinia or with the British and French Governments in con- 
nection with a new plan for settling the dispute. 

It was also denied that Abyssinia had agreed to cede the Ogaden 
to Italy. 

The press recalled that the 1906 Treaty granted Italy the right 
to unite Eritrea and Somaliland by a railway, and that in the Anglo- 
Italian Protocol of 1925 Italy had undertaken to support Great Britain 
in securing a settlement of the question of the Lake Tana dam, while 
Great Britain had bound herself to help Italy in the construction of 
the railway. 

June 14th—Reply to British Government re Anglo-German naval 
conversations. (See Great Britain). 

June 15th.—The Cabinet approved a number of administrative 
and social provisions for improving the lot of Italians serving in the 
Colonies, and for increasing their pay and allowances. 

June 16th.—Reviewing a parade of 7,000 ex-Grenadiers in Rome 
Signor Mussolini said that ‘‘ decisions which engage the nation ’’ were 
being put into effect. Standing as they did amid the walls of the 
Palatine, the Colosseum, and other buildings of ancient Rome the 
stones around them, he said, were more eloquent than any speech, 
and they told them ‘“‘ that when Rome was great she dominated the 
world with the force of her arms and the wisdom of her laws. Nothing 
prohibits us from believing that that which was the destiny of yesterday 
shall be the destiny of to-morrow.” 

_ Writing in the Giornale d’ Italia Signor Gayda suggested that the 
Suez Canal and the Straits of Gibraltar should be internationalized. 
He said that if the former could be made use of politically by the 
League to impose sanctions it was essential that the régime of such 
straits as those of Gibraltar should be changed. ‘“ No country,” he 
said, “and still less England, with her proclaimed disinterestedness 
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and respect for the League, could agree that the function of policeman 
for the League could be assumed by a single Power.” 

A credit agreement to regulate the financing of exports to the 
U.S.S.R. was signed in Rome, designed to remove the difficulties which 
had been hindering the existing trade treaty. 

June 18th.—Fresh attacks on Great Britain appeared in the press, 
the Tevere stating that the British lion supported the League of Nations, 
but only roared when there was a question of interference with territory 
which, like Abyssinia, was on the border of British territory. A quarter 
of a million men were killed in the Chaco and the British lion never 
uttered a roar. 

The Giornale d’Italia cited several cases of concessions being 
granted to England and France by the Abyssinian Government, and 
complained that hostility had always been shown to Italy, whose 
offers of loans had been refused. 

June 19th.—References to the Anglo-German naval agreement 
included the argument that it confirmed the view that all conversations 
and conferences for the so-called limitation of armaments led in fact 
to an increase in arms. 

Also, the fleet allowed to Germany must, it was thought, radically 
alter the percentages accepted by France and Italy at Washington, 
and it was regarded as axiomatic that France would be compelled to 
increase her fleet. 

It was recognized that the naval rearmament of Germany could 
not be prevented, but annoyance was expressed at Great Britain’s 
having acted so much upon her own initiative, and so having dealt a 
further blow to the unity of front established at Stresa. 

June 20th.—Further Note to League from Abyssinia re Italian 
aggression. (See League of Nations). 

Announcement re visit of Mr. Eden to Rome. (See Great Britain). 

The Giornale d’Italia, in an article discussing Abyssinia’s mem- 
bership of the League, cited the conditions on which she had been 
admitted and indicated that she ought to be expelled as not having 
fulfilled her undertakings and as having violated the Covenant. 

The writer suggested that British support of Abyssinia before the 
League was really intended to mask the promotion of British interests 
in that country. 

June 21st.—The Affari Esteri stated that Italy ought to have a 
mandate over Abyssinia, or leave the League, and went on to say, 
‘“‘ Italy is on the threshold of leaving the League. One Great Power 
after another has escaped from the Covenant as from a prison. If 
Italy does likewise the League will collapse.” 

The Stampa, referring to Mr. Eden’s visit, said the moment was 
favourable for reaching at least “‘ a modicum of such solidarity (?.c., 
between the four Western Powers) which, however, should be operative 
on all fronts and in all continents.” 

The Popolo d’Italia said: ‘* The exodus of Japan ana Germany 
from the League has not provoked the end of the world. . . . Europe 
has abandoned altogether the static and crystallized positions of 
Versailles. We are now in an extremely dynamic situation, which may 
be compared to the one which followed for many decades the Congress 


of Vienna.” ves 
June 22nd.—The Government received from the Abyssinian 
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Government a formal apology for an incident in Addis Ababa a few 
d lays previously, when the Italian flag had been torn from the car of 
. First Secretary of the Legation. 

A Foreign Office spokesman informed the foreign press that in the 

nt of the League calling an emergency meeting before August 25th 

to discuss the Abyssinian proposal that the League should send an 

observer to the Italo-Abyssinian frontier, it was unlikely that Italy 
would attend. 

June 23rd.—Mr. Eden arrived in Rome. 

June 24th.—Signor Mussolini had a prolonged conversation with 
Mr. Eden. No information as to the discussions was published. 

A Foreign Office spokesman told the press that the Government 
would be surprised if Mr. Eden brought up the question of Abyssinia. 
He went on to say: “‘ It is no good suggesting territorial or commercial 
concessions. Italy cannot and will not withdraw her troops from her 
colonies until something has been done to ensure that Abyssinia will 
not continue to be a menace to Italy. Such concessions would not in 
any way ensure this.” 

june 25th.—Signor Mussolini had a further conversation with 
Mr. Eden, who subsequently informed the British press representatives 
that he and the Duce were “ agreed as to the possibility of continuing 
the work for European appeasement, in accordance with the guiding 
principles laid down in the London communiqué of February 3rd, and 
the Stresa Resolution.” 

The Italian Government, in a similar statement, said also that 
the line of policy fixed in London and at Stresa was “ susceptible of 
development in the interest of European stability.” It also stated 
that ‘* the Ethiopean question was also examined.” 

An official spokesman said of the visit of Mr. Eden: “* We have 
received the impression that the solidarity established in London and 
at Stresa is still considered to be an element of the very first im- 
portance.” 


Japan. 
June 12th.—The Foreign Office spokesman declared that the 
Government had no concern with whatever new Administration was 
established in North China. 

June 13th.—It was stated officially in Tokyo that conditions in 
Chahar were unsatisfactory. 

Reports ve demands presented in Peking. (See China). 

June 14th.—The Ministry of Marine was reported to have informed 
the press that Japan would strongly oppose the participation of Ger- 
many and the U.S.S.R. in the forthcoming Naval Conference. 

June 16th.—Press telegrams were published giving the views of 
the Japanese Embassy in China regarding the Chinese representations 
on the applicability of the Washington Treaty. These pointed out 
that the Treaty was not involved, as the affair in North China arose 
from breaches of a military agreement concluded between Chinese and 
Japanese commanders. 

Report ve settlement of Chahar question. (See China). 

The Minister of War, on returning to Tokyo from Manchukuo, 
said that country was far from tranquil. Bandits had decreased to 
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about 30,000, but still caused the death of from 10 to 20 Japanese 
soldiers daily. 

June 17th.—The War Office issued a denial of reports that the 
Army was seeking to establish an independent régime in North China 
or to conclude a separate military agreement. 

Report from Hsinking of further incidents in Chahar. (See China), 

June 18th.—Statement by General Itagaki at Mukden. (See 
Manchukuo). 

June 19th—Report re Japanese interference in South China. (See 
China). 


League of Nations. 

June 20th.—The Secretariat received a Note from the Abyssinian 
Government protesting that “‘ aggression upon the independence and 
integrity of Abyssinia seems imminent,” and making four proposals, 
1.€. — 

(1) The Council to designate immediately neutral observers 
to go to Ethiopian territory to inspect the frontier contiguous with 
Italian Somaliland and the other colonies. 

(2) The Ethiopian Government undertook to afford thes 
observers all the aid and assistance necessary. 

(3) The neutral observers to investigate the situation actually 
existing in the frontier districts. 

(4) The Ethiopian Government undertook to pay immediately 
the cost of this inquiry. 

The Government stated that they observed with regret that Italy 
continued to send troops to East Africa and that ‘‘ they accompany these 


dispatches with inflammatory harangues and speeches full of threats 
to Abyssinia’s independence and integrity.”” They denounced Italian 


ec 


assertions as to frontier incidents “‘ as pretexts put forward with the 
object of justifying active preparations for an impending aggression, 
and making it inevitable.” 

The Abyssinian Note concluded by stating that it would not have 
escaped the notice of the Council that since the two earlier appeals to 
the League the situation had gone from bad to worse. 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE. 

June 12th.—The Labour Conference accepted, by 54 votes to 49, 
a resolution put forward by the workers’ group, reading: ‘“* The Con- 
ference considers that a general convention should be adopted based 
on the principle of a 40-hour week with the maintenance of the standard 
of living of the workers ; this convention would constitute the frame- 
work within which the different industries would be placed.” 

June 13th.—The British Government delegate, in a statement 
criticising the resolution, said only a few Governments had voted for it, 
and to the Government representatives the position of stalemate which 
had been created (as there appeared to be no hope of a sufficient majority 
in the Conference for the adoption of such a convention) was extremely 
disappointing. 

The Government had come to Geneva to discuss the proposal on 
the basis of the I.L.O. report, and this gave cogent reasons why @ 
general convention or a convention of principle was impracticable. 
Those reasons were not made less cogent by the previous day’s voting. 
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He suggested that the convention before the Conference was 
hardly worth the paper on which it was written, and thought the _— 
seful step would be to discuss the reports prepared by the I.L.O. 


+ > 
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proposed reduction of hours of work in five specified industries. 
Finally a proposal of the delegate of the Belgium workers’ group 

s adopted, by 79 votes to 26, that the question should be referred to 
the Committee which the Conference had already agreed to create, 
nd that it should then be decided to take as a basis of discussion various 
reports submitted by the Office, together with a supplementary report 
circulated subsequently. 

The Committee was then nominated, the employers’ group, 
for Italy and the U.S.A., refusing to participate. 

June 15th.—The Committee voted the first and only article of the 
Convention of Principle, reading: ‘‘ Each member of the I.L. Organi- 
yation which ratifies the Convention declares its approval of the principle 
of the 40-hour week and undertakes to apply this principle to all classes 
of enployment in accordance with detailed provisions to be prescribed 
for each class of employment by separate conventions ratified by 
that member.” 

June 17th.—The Director of the I.L.O., replying to the debate 
on points raised in his report, said the debate had shown an agreement 
that there must be some degree of planning, co-ordination or system- 
atization. It was beginning to be realized that methods which might 
be individually justifiable—such as restrictive measures adapted to 
some immediate need—were pernicious in the aggregate. 

The adoption of expansionist policies seemed to be indicated as 
the solution ; this did not mean or involve currency devaluation. He 
also said it would be a mistake to suppose that the industrial develop- 
ment of the East was not likely to be of benefit to the world in the 
long run. There was no other way in which those countries could raise 
their consuming power except through increasing their productivity ; 
and Japan was as much a customer as an exporter. 

June 18th.—The Committee considering the 40-hour week con- 
vention adopted, by 36 votes to 2, a draft resolution on the adjustment 
of wages, to be annexed to the convention. It invited Governments to 
take appropriate measures to ensure that any adjustment of wages 
should be effected as far as possible by direct negotiations between 
the employers and workers. 

The plenary session of the Conference adopted unanimously a 
resolution, put forward jointly by Australia and New Zealand, asking 
the Governing Body to instruct the Office to continue its investigation 
of the problem of malnutrition and questions of nutritional standards, 
in consultation with the Health and Economic Sections of the League 


and the International Institute of Agriculture. 


June 19th.—The Conference adopted unanimously an Italian 
resolution inviting the Governing Body to expedite the study of the 
position of agricultural labourers, and to develop, in collaboration with 
the International Institute of Agriculture, the action necessary to 
organize the application of measures concerning agricultural questions. 

The 40-hour Week Committee, by 27 votes to 6, adopted a workers’ 
proposal for single discussion of a special 40-hour week convention 


lor coal mines. 
June 20th.—The Conference adopted, by 81 votes to 33, the Con- 


gil 





vention approving the principle of the 40-hour week without reduction 
of the workers’ standard of living ; also, by 75 votes to 27, the resolution 
inviting the Governments to take measures to ensure that adjustments 
of wages should be effected by negotiation. 

The British Government delegates abstained from voting on th: 
Convention, and all the others voted against it, except the delegates 
of the Italian and U.S. Governments, who supported it. 

June 22nd.—The Conference adopted the Convention laying down 
the principle of the 40-hour week by 79 votes to 31. 

June 25th.—The Conference ended after adopting, by 106 votes 
to nil, the recommendations to Governments regarding unemployment 
among young persons, and by 72 votes to 34, the draft convention on 
hours of work in a specified industry (glass bottle making). 

Mr. Harold Butler said the endorsement by the Conference of the 
work of the Hours Committee marked a new turning point in the history 
of the Organization. In effect, it displaced the principle (in Article 41 oj 
the Constitution) of the 48-hour week as an objective, by suggesting 
another figure, 40 hours instead of 48. 


Manchukuo. 

June 17th.—Reports from Japanese sources in Hsinking re incidents 
in Chahar. (See China). 

June 18th.—General Itagaki, vice-Chief of the Kwantung Army, 
in a statement to the press, said the Army had no intention of forcing 
an extension of the demilitarized zone to include Peking and Tientsin 
The reported autonomy movement in North China was entirely a Chinese 


affair. 


Mexico. 

June 15th.—The President demanded the resignation of the Cabinet, 
so that he might reorganize the Administration. This action was stated 
to have been in reply to criticism of his policy by General Calles, the 
former President, who made a statement on June 11th deploring the 
‘** Marathon of radicalism” which, he said, was carrying the country 
backward. 

Several Ministers, after resigning, went to see General Calles, but 
the majority d/ocs in the Senate and the Chamber announced that they 
would continue their support of President Cardenas so long as his 
protection of labour was within the law. 

June 16th.—A demonstration of some 15,000 Roman Catholics 
paraded outside the Rotarian headquarters in Mexico City to protest 
against religious persecution. (A Convention was in session, with about 
4,000 delegates from many countries). The demonstrators proclaimed 
General Cardenas and shouted “ Down with Calles,” owing to the 
prevalent belief that the withdrawal of the latter, hitherto an influential 
figure in public affairs, would be followed by a moderating of th 
Government’s action against the Church. 

June 17th.—A new Cabinet was appointed, including four members 
of the previous one. The new Ministers of Agriculture and Education 
were known for their tolerance and their appointment was described 
as giving satisfaction to Catholics, who looked for a change in the anti- 
Church policy of their predecessors. . 

General Calles issued a statement disclaiming any intention 0! 
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intervening in public affairs and announcing his intention of retiring 
from the capital. 


Norway. 
June 18th.—M. Trotsky arrived in Oslo, having received from the 


Government a permit to stay for six months, on condition that he did 
not engage in political propaganda. 


Paraguay 


June 12th.—Signature of peace protocol in Buenos Ayres. (See 


Argentina). 
June 14th.—The cessation of hostilities was ordered along the whole 


front. 
June 19th.—The Chamber voted unanimously the ratification of 


the peace protocol. 
June 20th.—The Senate approved the peace protocol. 


Poland. 


June 14th.—The press expressed dissatisfaction at the evidences 
of closer political and military relations between Czechoslovakia and 
the U.S.S.R., and did not welcome the increasing association of the 
Soviet Government in the affairs of Central and Eastern Europe. 

The Conservative paper Czas said that the Franco-Soviet Pact 
could be of value to France only if Poland accepted a similar pact. In 
that case Russia could furnish Poland with supplies and would not 
need to send troops against Germany. 

Czechoslovakia, however, was clearly working on the theory of 
Russian troops being “ imported” for use against Germany, and this 
policy was not in conformity with French policy. 

June 16th.—It was understood that conversations were in progress 
with Danzig authorities with a view to securing a moderation by the 
Free City of the exchange restrictions. The regulations were alleged, 
in Warsaw, to be in flagrant violation of the Polish-Danzig Convention 
of 1921. 

June 20th.—The Gazeta Polska welcomed the realistic attitude of 
Great Britain as shown by the Anglo-German Naval Agreement ; it 
also considered the Agreement to be a great political success for Ger- 
many. The solidarity of the three Powers had been put to the acid 
test, and when faced with important problems, each one looked after 
its own interests and security. 


South Africa. 


_ June 20th.—Statement regarding the South African Protectorates 
in the House of Commons. (See Great Britain). 





Spain. 
June 14th.—The Cabinet submitted to the President the draft 
plan for the reform of the Constitution. It was understood that the 
Radicals and the C.E.D.A. were both agreed that a reform of the 


Constitution was necessary. 
Turkey. 


June 19th.—The Grand National Assembly ratified the Trade and 
Payments Agreement with Great Britain, signed on June 4th. 
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U.S.A. 


June 12th—The Under- Secretary of State, after expressing 
appreciation of the British Government’s action in supplying informa. 
tion regarding the London naval conversations, said that the Govern. 
ment were “sincerely hopeful that the results of these preliminary 
conversations might lead to a common view point among the leading 
European naval Powers upon a mutually acceptable proportiona| 
standard for their fleets, and that this in turn would contribute to general 
agreement between the principal naval Powers for a further limitation 
and reduction of naval armaments, in line with the principles of the 
Washington and London Treaties.” 

President Roosevelt, in an address at West Point Military Academy 
said “‘ the greatest need of the world to-day is the assurance of per- 
manent peace—an assurance based on mutual understanding and 
mutual regard.’ He justified the recent increase in the military 
establishment on the ground that the Army had been reduced to a 
level “‘ unjustified by due regard to our safety,’’ but emphasized that 
“the United States defence system has always reflected the single 
purpose that that name implies.” 

The Secretary of State, in a speech in New York, said that states- 
men of many countries were inquiring whether the time had not arrived 
when co-operation between the leading countries could not terminate 
serious exchange fluctuations. Such action would enormously facilitate 
the remaining need for international price adjustment, he considered. 

The Secretary of State, in a speech in New York before the Con- 
ference of seaport cities, made an appeal for economic and military 
disarmament. As a policy, economic isolationism had been tried and 
found wanting, and its continued pursuit was a threat to peace: 
economic security, and stable Government everywhere. ‘“ The ex- 
plosives packed in current nationalistic tendencies,” he said, “ may 
result, as they have resulted, in further disorganization of social and 
economic fabrics.” 

Mr. Hull defended the Administration’s policy of seeking trade 
agreements with abroad and attacked the “ fallacy” of the ** buy at 
home ”’ slogan. 

June 13th.—The Senate, after a continuous session of 18 hours, 
passed the resolution containing the N.I.R. Act in skeleton form 
until April rst, 1936, but including an amendment permitting voluntary 
agreements in industry only if they maintained the minimum wage 
and maximum hours provisions and conformed to the anti-trust laws. 

Senator Huey Long made a speech lasting over 15 hours with a 
view to holding the Senate powerless until June 16th, when the N.I.R.A. 
would have lapsed, but was unable to do this. 


June 14th.—The House of Representatives, by 338 votes to 30, 
passed the Bill continuing the N.I.R. Act in a skeleton form until 
April 1st, 1936. The Bill was then signed by the President, who 
informed the press that the primary objective remained unchanged, 
which was to put 3,500,000 men to work, but that hopes had been 
raised which could hardly be fulfilled. 

Mr. Roosevelt intervened to prevent the strike of 450,000 
bituminous coal miners which had been called for June 17th. He 
persuaded the United Mine Workers and representatives of some of 
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the owners to keep in force till July rst the existing wages agreement, 
due to expire on June 16th. 

June 16th.—The President appointed Mr. James O'Neill acting 
administrator of N.R.A. in succession to Mr. Richberg, who had resigned. 
He also signed an order setting up a Division of Business Co-operation, 
to aid business in maintaining voluntary standards of competition, and 
an advisory council in aid of N.R.A. 

June 18th.—The House of Representatives passed the amendments 
to the Agricultural Adjustment Administration, designed to prevent 
the A.A.A. from meeting with the same fate as the N.R.A. 

June 19th.—The President sent a Message to Congress requesting 

a general increase in taxes, especially on large personal incomes, imposts 
on the larger inheritances and on gifts, and a higher schedule for cor- 
porate income-taxes. 
' He proposed a graduated income-tax on Corporations, starting 
at 103 per cent. and rising to 16? per cent., in place of the existing flat 
rate of 133 per cent. He said he favoured definite increases in taxes 
on large individual incomes as a means of coping with “ disturbing 
effects on our national life that come from great inheritances of wealth 
and power.” 

The flat rate on corporations’ incomes he considered unfair to the 
smaller corporations, but “‘ vast concentrations of capital should be 
ready to carry burdens commensurate with their powers and 
advantages.” 

He also proposed an amendment of the Constitution by which 
“the Federal Government will be permitted to tax income on subse- 
quently issued State and local securities, and likewise for the taxation 
by State and local Governments of future issues of Federal securities.” 

The Senate, by 76 votes to 6, passed the Social Security Bill. This 
created the groundwork for a system of national unemployment insurance 
and old-age pensions. 

June 20th.—The House of Representatives passed the Wagner 
Labour Disputes Bill, which had been passed by the Senate on May 17th. 
(It guaranteed the right of collective bargaining, prohibiting unions 
dominated by Companies, and created a Federal labour relations board 
to mediate industrial disputes). 

The New York Times expressed disapproval of the action of the 
sritish Government in concluding the naval agreement, because it 
“allowed itself to do what in another it condemns as a breach of in- 
ternational law.” It blamed Great Britain for agreeing in effect to 
a revision of a binding treaty by only two of its signatories, without 
consulting in advance all the others. 

Britain, it was pointed out, might rest assured of her supremacy 
over Germany, and might even feel that, as far as Europe was concerned, 
she had reverted to the two-Power standard for the British Navy. 
“ But she still has to reckon with France and Italy. Those two nations 
may not be willing to accept the rule of thumb method in the revision 
of a treaty. They may take the matter to the League or even before 
the World Court. Nor can the U.S.A. and Japan be indifferent. To 
invite them to a general naval conference . . . is one thing. But to 
notify them of a fait accompli upsetting the existing status is quite 
another.” 
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June 25th.—The President signed the Navy Appropriations Bil] 
providing for expenditure of $460 million. 


U.S.S.R. 


June 22nd.—A Government spokesman informed the foreign press 
that he believed English public opinion was being deceived by certain 
moves which were represented as steps towards international collabora- 
tion and security, disarmament and peace. The English people, he 
said, must understand that bilateral agreements which were incom- 
patible with the League were a screen for the principle of the localization 
of war which was proclaimed by Herr Hitler, and was being put into 
practice by China and Japan. 


Yugoslavia. 
June 15th—The Minister of the Interior made a statement in 


Parliament in reply to the Opposition’s charges contained in the 
manifesto of June 2nd. He said there had been an agitation to proclaim 
Dr. Matchek as King of Croatia; also that supporters of the Govern- 
ment had been terrorized in North-West Yugoslavia. 

Defending the electoral law, he said that under the British system 
the results would have been very much the same—z28g seats to the 
Government instead of 303; and 71 to the Opposition instead of 67 
(The Government received 1,747,037 votes, and the Opposition 
1,076,346. In Great Britain, the Government, with 14,500,000 votes, 
had 556 seats, and the Opposition, with 7,200,000 votes, 59 seats). 

June 20th.—A Royal decree was issued appointing Dr. Marushitch 
Minister of Education, in place of M. Chiritch; and M. Degovitch, 
Minister of Social Welfare. M. Chiritch was appointed Speaker of 
Parliament. 

A Cabinet meeting was then held at which the three Croat 
Ministers of Commerce, Physical Education and Public Works (M. Ver- 
banitch, M. Auer, and M. Kozhul), as well as the Minister of War 
(General Zhivkovitch), and the Minister of Finance (M. Stoyadinovitch; 
announced their resignations, and demanded that of the whole Cabinet. 
M. Yevtitch accordingly resigned. 

The five Ministers were understood to have objected strongly 
to the treatment of the Opposition in the verification debate in Par- 
liament, when a Croat deputy attacked Dr. Matchek and all who had 
voted for him. 

June 21st.—Dr. Matchek came to Belgrade at the invitation of 
the Prince Regent, with whom he had a long discussion. He sub- 
sequently saw General Zhivkovitch. 

June 23rd.—The Prince Regent asked Dr. Stoyadinovitch, the 
former Finance Minister, to form a Cabinet. 

Dr. Matchek returned to Zagreb, where he was given an en- 
thusiastic welcome. 

June 24th.—Dr. Stoyadinovitch formed a Government, taking 
the portfolio of Foreign Affairs himself. The other portfolios were 
held as follows: War, General Zhivkovitch; the Interior, Father 
Koroshetz; Finance, M. Letitza; Agriculture, M. Stankovitch; 
Justice, M. Auer; Commerce, M. Verbanitch; Communications, 
Dr. Spaho; Education, M. Stoshevitch; Social Policy, M. Preka; 
and Forests and Mines, M. Stefanovitch. 
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The Cabinet included three Radicals and two Bosnian Moslems, 
and representatives of three of the parties proscribed under King 


Alexander’s dictatorship. 
The Cabinet issued a statement that it intended to work with 


Press Parliament, and said Yugoslavia would remain true to the principle 
= of the closest co-operation with her friends of the Little Entente and 
nga the Balkan League, and also to her traditional policy of friendship 
a with France. 

and June 25th.—Dr. Matchek was reported to have stated that he 
ation regarded the new Cabinet as too closely identified with the former 
_ Serbian Radical Party, and still wished to see a dissolution, and the 


enactment of a new electoral law, to be followed by the holding of 
free elections by a “* neutral ’’ Administration. 
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Ver- La Documentation Internationale, dated June 15, 1935. 
War I. Mutual Assistance Treaty between Czechoslovakia and the U.S.S.R., 
tch) June 16, 1935. Full text. 
net. II. Communiqué of the Baltic Conference, May 8, 1935. 
III. Communiqué of the Council of the Balkan Entente, May 13, 1935. 
gly 
ar- League of Nations, Resolution of May 21, 1935. 


had 
I. Report of the Assembly and Resolution of May 21, 1935. 


of II. French Memorandum of May 22, 1935, to render the Covenant more 
effective in the organization of collective security 
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FORTHCOMING EVENTS. 


1935. 


June 28th—July 2nd National Peace Congress ee .. London 


July 1st .. “Meeting of Government  Repre- 
sentatives re Draft Convention on 
Commercial Propaganda sisi ... Geneva 


July toth .. “Advisory Committee on ong of 
Nations Teaching ne ... Geneva 


July 15th ... *International Committee on Intellectual 
Co-operation _.... oe eee . Geneva 


July 15th-2o0th 6th International Congress for Scientific 
Management _.... —_ oa ea London 


July zo9th-August 5th 2nd World Rover Scout Moot ..... near Stockholm 


August 3rd-7th.... 8th Biennial International Scout Con- 
ference .... . Stockholm 


September 2nd ... *Economic Committee Geneva ° 


September 2nd ... “Financial Committee _.... on ... Geneva 


September o9th ... *Ordinary Session of the Assembly .. Geneva 


September .. Meeting of International Union for 
Scientific en of a 
Problems i ae a 


September *Committee for Repression of Terrorism 


* League of Nations or International Labour Office 


Peal, Ashdown & Hart, Lid,, Printers, 7, Emerald Street, Holborn, W.C.1. 
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